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THR NIGHT WALKER. 


“<M dnight ’ yet not a nose, from ‘Tower 
Hill to Piccadilly, snored !” 


In acrowded and highly cultivated 
state of soviety, like that of London, 
the race of exertion agatust time ts tue 
cessant. As the broad glare of gas 
drives darkness even from our alleys, 
so multitudinous avocations keep rest 
for ever from our streets. By an ar- 
rangement the opposite to that of 
Queen Penelope, itisdaring themght 
the work of regeneration tn our great 
capital goes on; itis by night that 
the great reservoirs which feed Lon 
dou and Westminster, repair the vast 
expenditure which they make during 
the day. 

Between half pasteleven aud twelve 
oclock at orght, the several theatres 
o! the metropolis discharge themselves 
of their loads; and at that bour it ts 
(unless the Elouse of Commous hap- 
peus io sit late) that the last flesh of 
passengers is seen in the streets of 
L.oundou. About this time, too, the 
hackuey-horses put their best feet 
where there ts a chowe) foremost; 
kuowing of old, that, whence comes 
oue lash, there as easily come two. 
Phe less public and more peaceful dis 
trictsoftown arenexttiattered lorsome 
twenty mmutes by the lond knocks 
of coachinen, occasionally commuted 
into “touches of the bell,” for the 


sake of “ the lodg og or “the chil- 


dren,” or, sometimes, “ the old lady 
opposite. And before the stroke of 
midnight, these comparatively pact 
fic regions, the tom-cats and wateh- 
nen rergn with undisputed sway 

lu the greater thoroughfares of Lor 
don, however, and especially about 
bleet-street and the st: 1, the tu- 

yu Vil ‘ 


mult of evening does not subside so 
easily. From twelve,by Paul's clock, 
until after two in the morning, the 
gates of the Temple, and the nooks 
under St. Dunstan’s Church; the cor- 
ners of Bell Yard, Star Court, and 
Chancery Lane; the doors of the 
Rainbow, the Cock, and the other 
miuor coffee-houses of Fleet-street, 
are beset by habitual idlers, or late- 
stirring “ professional peuple, ’— mem- 
bers of spouting-clubs,and second-rate 
actors,~—barristers without law, and 
medical students guiltless of physic ; 
besides these, there flourish a set of 
City “ choice spirits,” who can't get so 
far west as * Pedley’s Oyster-rooms,” 
or “* The Saloon,” in Piccadilly, but 
must take their“ lark” (moving homes 
wards) between the Adelphi Theatre 
and Whitechapel; and now and then, 
perhaps, some grocer of Farringdou 
falls (rino yravatus) ito the irregu- 
larity of a “set-to,” and pays thirty 
shillugs, “making-up” money, to his 
Jew antagonist at St. Bride’s Watche 
house, to save a jobatien, at Guildhall, 
from the sitting Aiderman, vext day. 

By two o'clock, however, the riot- 
ous get pretty well disposed of; some 
suug and Hea bitten, in their own 
personal garrets ; more (and still tlea- 
bitten) in the compters of the police, 
Phe wickets of the night-houses, after 
this, open only to known customers ; 
and the flying preman ceases his call. 
Phe pickpockets, linke d with the re- 
fuse of another pestilence of the town, 
are seensauutering lazily towards their 
lurking places, in gangs of five and 
six together And when these last 
stragglers of darkness have swept over 
the pare the dabris of the evening 
may be considered as cleared off; and, 
except an occasional crash of oyster- 
shells cast (maugre Augelo “faylor) 
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frou me lobster-shop, or the sharp ational we ; 
rattle of a late billiard-ball echo ‘ \ t 
from the i ns ver Mrs. Salmou's, 1 t ctail, as 
silence, or something lke it, obtams over us, alike, mevery ¢ 
for some brief minutes, wlole the conditior bla 1 
idlers of might give } lace to the dark. 1 ‘ mi the s | 
workimg men of business Piaz furvil mt 
The earliest disturbers of London, 1 hject) am rst the 
until within these few years, were th ves of | t rt 
market gardeners; who rolled lazily pot, where this 
through the suburbs,about three,with crowded and t ‘ 
thew fil up carts and waggous; where the sou 
some “ well to do,” and pompous, and the sights nol 
pu diug their four high-fed horse the wild laugh revelry, 
apiece 5 others, poor nd on est trie , of sulter ! 
drawing with asingle gq Irny wand = perof entreaty, { 
he, God wot, looking as though stray cxecration,n 
cabbage leaves were lis holiday . ' 1 enti e¢4 i 
that is supposing (what is not p- | pot, Covent G 
posable thatsu ha thing isa hol y Covent G ied th 
ever happened to bin folly \ 
But two or three mild winters, of mart of 1] 
late, in succession, have broughta \ ts, and old el 
article of foreign trade imto | land ; re wost 
Ice, for the use of confection a serv isalwavs excell 
comes now tous all the way from Nor the claret is comn thre 
way. And this important 5 (a the ty 
lous of stunshiuine is foremost tn v the worst; t 
streets now of morntugs, moving r, oli 
t-loads, from the be { hi endure wil 
, and lookiwg, as it for i ( ! 
» much colby t ore long as bu 
L.psom salts heep her holdi ; ‘ 
Meantime, the river, above bridge, yu : ' t ‘ 
is not suticred t It ! ti i bart place 
fruits of Putuey and Fulham w ve wall tec \ 
npon the sh lders of porte ; 3 Cru , even i 
Hlungerf ! i thie A elpl ! calls ul oj Tt 
the great mart of vegetabl i ttakeay tt 
Covent G en Wir pout t ’ 
Covent Gat i which ci ust 1 \ ! | 
ces seemto have erected into a rt s street, \ the | 
museum fol the varied sf f b quanutits t 
crowded capital eity to which the stoma f 
the patron tricucs¢ the | hat tor keaw Ww \ 
scourge mank » Se tol ! cl f , tut t 
ed, with é ! \ 14 t, ‘ call h pp 
to hold divan where Lous y rout Iwhere rt is 
gorgeous through her lor i! tawink 
lighted taverns, and bru tI { vi He GOgS, Ah 
with wine,which Discord wait isi , 
with blood ;—where hunger, squalor, of the drove ie 
vakedness, an sease, mce;, antic, we iar laurt ‘ 
re 





rom 
| 
1 we 


“ whoreson 


or a light 


Itavern ! 
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402 Tie Night-Walker.— The Vespers of Palmer 


Six! and ‘prentices begin to rub 
their eves and curse their indentures 
Maid-servants at “the Piccadilly end” 
of the town, are not bound to stir 
iust yet; but Russell's Square and its 
dependencies set their spider killers in 
motion betimes; for courts of law 
and counting-houses both sit at nine 
o'clock ; and an advocate in practice 
of ten thousand a year, must step into 
his carriage at five and thirty mimutes 
past eight in the morning, 

And now the different shops begin 
to open themselves for action, Our 
friend the baker is first, for he has 
been up all night, and he is to cool 
his loaves at the op windows as he 
draws them from the oven. Next 
comes the pasiry cock, lotting lis 
remnant of cheese-cake,—selling ves 
aud still making money S It Is Sa 
by the dealing. Then rches, sp 
ed and dirty, come labouring to 
town ; and coaches, tresi: and clean, 
drive ou ind, by this tune, the mies 
cers and jewellers set then port ls 
wie, in favour of sweeping, spriuk- 
ling, and window cleanme; for the 
show-wlasses (and here again sigh our 
friends the apprentices) must be emp- 
tied all, and polished, and refuruish- 
ed, before breakfast. 

Ihe clock strikes eight; and the 
night-walker must be seen no more, 


Hlurres, and bustle, and breakfast, are 


ov foot. ‘The uulkmaucries in haste, 
aud vet can scarce make his rounds 
fast evough. Maids with clean aprous 


and sometimes with clean plates, step 


forth, key in hand, for the morning's 
modicum of fresh butter; and lot 
rolls (walk as you will) run over sou 
at every corner. By uine, the clerks 
have got down totheiw offices tiie al- 
torueys have opened their bags ; and 
the judges are on their ben hes 

avd the business of the day in Loudon 
may now be said to have begun; 
which varies, from hour to hour, as 
strangely as the busimess of the night; 
aud (to the curiwu observer) presents 
even amore ainple ficld for epecula 


THE VESPERS OF PALERMO. 


A new Tragedy from the pen of 
Mrs. Hemans, under this title, has 
been performed at Covent Garden 
Theatre. The story is founded on the 
general massacre of the French in 
Sicily, kuown under the name of the 
Sicthan Vespers. Scene—Palermo. 
Time—the twelfth century. The 
piece Opens with the arrival of Count 
di Procada, who, iv the disguise of a 
Franciscan Friar, isa witness to the 
discontent of his countrymen against 
the oppression of the French—he en. 
deavours to rotise them to ver veance 
lle next presents himseil before Vit-- 
t 4, (who had been betrothed to 
Conradin, nig of Sicily, killed by the 
brench mvaders), towhom he makes 


hnown, and bemg toformed 


sses of Leribert, who, to secure her 
Vast possessions, | bexerted his | We 
er lo obtain ber han nh tharriige —he 


quails her with his cesigu to at- 


tempt the delives ce of lis country 

Still Gisgau st Olu nomterview 

with Je wnd dil la, aud f : 
nei hncuge Os ond tis views, he 
scovers himiscil t 1som who had 
ul t hit m dead, Contiaun 


thus to sound the imeclmations of 
his comutrymen, and having gamed 
over to his party, Mont ba, G dt, 


Ilberdi, and great numbers ¢ 
Sicthan Nobles, thev concert the 
means lo accomplish their great pur. 


pose, and Vuttoria, having consented 


to second their views, py nutly 
vicids to the addresses of J b i, and 
days fixed upon for then nuptials, 
\t the apported time, the Provencal 
Nobles bei ill assembled to cele. 


borate he inion of / thert and Vitto. 


»~ the an Nobles, s concerted, 
present themselves in the banqueting 
hall, disguised as masqucrs, baccha- 


bais,Ne, Dhey jon ta he festivescene, 
»Upon the ringing of the vesper- 
bell, and a signal from Vettorza, they 
itt k and pers the assembled No- 


bole nd Brvhes s shum. In 

















The 


Vesper 
i 


bleman 


the plot to De Courci, that no 
musters a body of Provencal troops, 
and repulses the Sicilians, in which 
attack WVitterza is wounded. Inte 
woven with the main plot of the piece, 
is the story of the “Loves of Ratmond 
di Procrdi Constance,” the for- 
mer, froma high sense of honour and 


and 


humanity, being averse to the indis 
criminate slaughter ofthe French, and 
endeavouring to save his mistress, 1s 
accused of treachery to the cause,and 
condemned todie by the conspirators 
iv the moment of their triumph, but 
is saved by the interference of Vi/to- 
ria, Who just | her 
him to be hberated, 


him to join his companions tu 


efore death orders 
which enables 
irms 
he succeeds in rallying them—defe 
the French troops 

» giving liberty to his 


s mortally wound 


ed, and dies it 


country. 

The most striking peculiarity of 
this play (we know t whether t 
call it a defect is, th t the interest 
broken, and that the event, which,for 
its greatness, should scem to form the 
fittest catastrophe for the tra 
ouly an weidental event.—The 
ral massacre takes place in’ the third 


actwand httle more is heard or thought 
of the French till the band of De Cow 
i make their 
Palermo; an 
interest, except as it affords an op 
tunity for Rate 
tv. Looking, however, to what the 
Play is, and notto what it might have 
! 


fruitless assault upon 


event which excites no 


! toshow his loyal- 


een, it must be acknowledged that 
the interest, though broken, ts pow 
erful—and that the scenes and ine 


deuts, though vot brought with skill 
to bear upon the main object of the 
effect Mrs 


Hemans’ poetical talent ts kuown to 


play, produce a fine 


the public through the various works 
she published, be fore she ventured on 
the Phe language of the Ves 


pers will not Ic wer her reputation t 


drama 


isevery Where correct, and has not 
unfrequent bursts of high and imipas- 
gioned poetry. 

Che following passages in 


which 
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Procida recalls their individual 
wrougs Jo the recollection of his coun. 
irymen, strike us as being pe culiarly 
dramatic and spirited :— 


Mount Etna—Rally to Arms— 


Procida And it is thus, beneath the 


solemn skies 
Of midnight, and in solitary caves, 
Where the wild forest-creatures make 
their lair, 
"Tis thus the chiefs of Sicily must hold 
Nhe councils of their country ! 
Raimond Why, such scenes 


In their primeval majesty, beheld 

Phus by faint starlight, aud the partial 
glare 

Of the red stre 


uming lava, will inspire 


ights than pillar’d halls, 


Far deeper tt 


wher 


tlh 
Statesmen hold weary vigils—Are we 
t 
( hadow’d by that Etn eWhich of Id, 
\ ead prophecies, Lath struck 
¢ may 
Phi tyrants’ hearts, and bade them 
seek a home 
In othe climes ?—Hark from its 
depths e’en now 
What hollow moans are sent! 
Procide Welcome, my brave as- 
Ssuciate We can share 
l wolf’s wild freedom here!— rh’ op 
pressor’s haunt 
Is not midst rocks and caves, Are we 
all met 
Nicilians. All, all! 


Procida rhe torchlight, sway'd by 
every gust, 


But dimly shows your features.— Where 





is he 

WW from his battles iad returned to 
breathe 

0 more, Ww a corsiect, and to 
ineet 

I v es, aud the footsteps, and the 
mile 9 

I nt with ! lreams of home ?—Of 
that dark tale 

] ‘ nown to vengeance !—Art 
thou here, 

VW eep Wrongs and resolute de- 
pair, 

( t Montalba 

Mont f advancing.) Ile is at 
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Cail on that sol 





When his revenge is vigh 
Procida. Thou, t 


l m thine own halls an exile!—Dost 


0, Come forth, 


thane 


thou 
moubtain-fastuesses thy 


till 


dwell 


Lhe 





’ 
While hostile banners, o’er thy rampart 
walls, 
Wave their proud blazoury 
First Sicilian. Even I st 
Last night before my own ance al 
towers 
An unknown outcast, while the tem} 
beat 
Ou my bare head—what reck’d it ?— 
Ih * was 
Within, and revelry he festive lam) 
Were streammg from each turret, aud 
1y Sor Sy 
i i ranges n i 
The, little dceem’d 
Who heard lhe melodies '— \ 4 
1 thoug 
Best nurtured in the wild; there are 
dread vows 
K vn to the mountaiu-ec .—P 
4 4 
{ the utcast whe reve t 
igh 
| te Iknew a » 
‘ Ww 4 ‘ 
‘ ikl be all fire On that n t wr 
day 


When, with our martyr 








W hic e lhe v , , ‘ F 
1 | 
In some wild moment of festivity ’ 
eive their tull beart way ind 

breathe a w " 
For freedom '—and nT \ - 

might t " 
\ breeze perchance— re l 1 

‘ i 


brothers tT) st $ 
G ! j 
Ihave a " 
} Is 
\ I tul i ‘ 
\ ] 
i wear t b \ 
I 
{ I 
4 ‘ I 





i t 1 t 

P eve ‘ 

fo burst ma é and 
} ‘ 

I have pe em 
' ip 1 

Abide uman , when 

{ swe ‘ ‘ ' ‘ 

lu make ile t é 

en 

Aw 

\ s } ‘ 4 

Ga ' 

I holy canse \r 

But weu t \ il 
ful 

ihe Ma y of ure hea 
ey 

! ur hea + 
t I ‘ 

l wl he 

Lie 


Mr. Tuoa * Ine OW 
with the | . t I 
phew the e 
Li vel 
I l, l, { 

' ' 
utment (‘apt 
if ‘ v\ 
i 
l been tl ‘ 
t s he 





all 
n 
“ i 
" 
ive 


will giment ¢f ; rca, 
which island be spent three years, and 
contiined iw the service about six. 

During the period Mr. Erskine 
erved in the army, he acquired con- 
siderable reputation for the acuteness 
ind versatility of his talents in conver- 
sation. Mr. Boswell, who met him 
bout this time in a mixed company 

n, mentions, ia his Memoirs 
Johnson, the delight which the 
Doctor had himself felt from the al 
lity : gentleman, who was no other 
than the subject of this memoir, while 
dis irsing on some tempor ry topr 
ut that time, happeucd to be 

interesting question of dispute in 
the circles of the metropolis 


Whether the consciousness of these 


powers, or the suggestions of his 
s, or the embarrassments of a 

ty income, first invited him te 
preparations for the study of the 

vy, Las of no inportanee to inquire 
It has, however, been said, that Me 
[rskine had no merit whatever in em 
king in so new and arduous a pur 


but that it was literally and most 
lugly forced upon him by th 
s mother, the Cour 


tess of Bucl i, alter the death of his 


na ttheh pes of suce ed 
i were forth ! I keptalive, 
t tits WH pPrepOssessious, fy 


sel and } Crshhasions, 


N] lorskine w ibout twenty-six 
bie ommenced his course oficg I 
‘ ar centered as t Fellow-Com 


nits College, Cambridg 


’ 




















406 Mi mor ef Lora kerehine. 


man, and by which he saved two 
years in his passage tothe Bar. His 
education had been previously com- 
pl ted in Scotland. In order to ac 
quire a necessary idea of the mecha- 
nical parts of his fatur« profe ssion, he 
was persuaded, by the judicious coun- 
sels of his friends, to enter as a pupil 
ipto the Office of Judge Buller, then 
an eminent special pleader at the Bar. 

During this per od of his life, Mr. 
Erskine experienced all the difficulties 
arising out ofavery limited income. Ee 
had been already married about fou 
years, and was obliged to adhere toa 
most rigid frugality of expenditure 

Phe part sustained by the late Mrs. 
Erskine, before the cloud that over- 
hung their first entrance mto life was 
dissipated, is highly honourable to her 
feclings ; she accompanied her hus 
band to Minorca, followed his fortunes 
with the most cheerful constancy, and 
while he was engaged iu the pursuits 
of a most laborious profession, never 
suffered any pleasure or 
to interrupt ber in the assiduous dis. 
charge of hier domestic duties. 

While he remamed in the office of 
Mr. Buller he pursued the business of 
the desk with unremitting activity 
and ardour; aud,on that gentleman’s 


amusement 


promotion, he went into the office of 

li \W ood, whic ret hie coutinued ivear 
after he had been in cousiderable busi- 
ness at the Bar, 

In what manner our advocate first 
cultivated popular declamation dues 
It has been said 
that he was an assiduous attendant at 


[lall, where adebatin 


not clearly appear. , 


Coachidianets 


club of some estimation was at that 
time held, But the style of Mr. 
Eerskine’s oratory bears titerual testi- 
mony against this asscrtion 

Mr. Erskine had now completed 
the probationary periwd allotted to 
the attendance in the Inns of ¢ ourt ; 
ud be was called to the Bar in Tri. 
aity Term, 177% (le is a singular 
exception to the tardy advancement 
of professional merit at the Evetish 
Bar. An opportunity WAS GHOS 

te ‘ 


I Iya 








ing himself in Wastminster Hail, 
Captain Bailhe, who had been re. 
moved from the supe rinteudence of 
Greenwich tlospital by the late Earl 
of Sandwich, then lirst Lord of the 
Admiralty, and one of the Governors 
of Greenwich Llospital, was charged 
with having publ shed a libel on that 
Nobleman, and the Attorney General 
was instructed to move for leave to 
file a crimmal information against 
him; this was the occasion of Mr. 
Eerskine’s first speech in Court. In 
opposing the motion of Mr. Attorney. 
General, au opportunity preseuted it- 
self ofeutering into the merits of the 
case in behalf of Captain Baiihe. He 
accordingly expatiated upon the ser- 
vices Which had been rendered by his 
client, and on the firmness with which 
he resisted the intrigue and artifice to 
Which he attributed the prosecution 
set on foot against him 

In the course of this speech, he also 
attacked the Noble Larl in a tone of 
sarcastic and mdignant invective. 
Lord Mansfield interrupted him more 
than once; but the Advocate did not 
abate of the severity of his animad- 
It wasat that time no com. 
mon spectacle to observe a man, so 
litte known to the Court aud the 
Bar, commenting with isperity of re. 
mark on the conduct of a powerful 
Statesman, who held an clevated post 


versons. 


in the administration, and distinguish. 
ime himself by a species of cor fidence 
not usually felt in early efforts of 
public Spe ahing, under circumstances 
that rendered it prudent to abstain 
from personal severity, aud conciliats 
the Bench he was iddressing Almost 


immediately alter, Mr. Evskine 


peared at the Bar of the louse of ¢ - 
mous as Counsel for Mr. Carnan, the 
bookseller, agamst a Bill introduced 
by Lord North, then Prime Minister, 
to re vest in the Universities the mo 
nopoly in Almanacks, which Mr. 
Carnan bad succeeded in abolishing 
by legal judgments, and be had the 
good fortune to place the Noble Lord 
il usiderable minority nad 

| 











M mou of 
To the reputation which thesé 
speeches conferred upon him, it has 
been said that he attributed the sub 
sequent success he experienced in his 
profession ; and that left the 
Court upon one of these occasions, 
nearly thirty briefs were offered tohim 
by the attorneys who happened to be 
present. He was now surrounded by 
clients, and occupied by business. Of 
the various causes in which he was em- 
ployed it would be absurd to expect 


is he 


any mention, as they consisted only of 


the ordinary and daily transactions 
of the ‘Terms and the Sittings. 

The public feeling was now al- 
together occupied by the wmteresting 
trial of Admiral Keppel. Mr. Er- 
skine was retained as Counsel for the 
Admiral—a circumstance owing to 
the ignorance of the Mr. 
Dunning and Mr. Lee) who were ori- 
ginally engaged, displayed relative to 


Counsel 


the sea phrases, without some know- 
ledge of which the case was iu a great 
mie unite Ihigible. 
ufterwards created Lord Ashburton, 
recommended Mr. Erskine as 
pl tely qu ilified for the task, in conse 


sure Phe former, 


coni- 


quence of having beeu made ac quaint 

ed with the manner in which he had 

passed the former part of his life. 
Having drawn up his defence, he 


personally examined all the Admirals 
auc Captains of the Fleet, and satisfied 
himself that he could substantiate the 
innocence of his client, betore the 
speech which he had written for him 
was read lor his exertions on this 


memorable occasion, Mr. Erskine re- 
ceived a thousand guineas. 


tle was now in possession of the 
best second business in the King's 
Bench. By the plirase secoud business 
is meant that sort of business in which 


the lead is not given to the Couusel 


whoare not yet arrived at the dignity 


of a silk vzown, and ofa seat within 
the bar of the Court; but an eveut 
took place which called his talents 
juto activity on a most memorable oc- 
casion ; we allude to the rrots which 


| 


ithe City of London in th 


Isg race 


ver 





it 





Lord | shine e 


Every one knows the 
universal consternation which at that 
time agitated the kingdom; when the 
security of the nation was threatened 
in the destruction of the capital. After 
the suppression of these tumults, the 
vigilance of the Magistracy was ex 


year 1780. 


ercised in directing the insulted jus- 
tice of the country against the actors 
in that dreadful conflagration. The 
part altributed to Lord George Gor- 
don in these outrages is well known. 
Mr. Erskine was retained Counsel 
for his Lordship, in conjunction with 
Mr. Kenvon, afterwards Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. Theduty which 
more immediatety devolved on the 
former was that of replying to the 
evidence ; a duty which he sustained 
with infinite judgment and spirit, 
His speech on this trial abounds with 
many of the most finished graces of 
It is rapid and impetuous ; 
and altogether in that style and cha- 
racter which are most impressive in 
judicial assemblies. ‘I say, by God, 
ruffian, who ou such 
as this, seeks to establish a 
conclusion of guilt!* was his excla- 
mation,as he was finishing his obser- 
vations on the Au impase- 
sioned mode of address, which, al- 
though it may find some apology iu 
the perpetual example of Cicero, is 
not altogether suited to the soberness 
of English eloquence. Of this speech, 


rhetoric. 


thal man is a 


evidence 


evidence. 


the concluding sentence is truly pa- 
thet We s arcely hesitate to pro- 
nounce it to be the best effort of Mr. 
Erskine’s talents; it does not, indeed, 
display the minute beauties of culti- 
vated diction, nor those grave remarks 
of moral wisdom with which bis latter 
speeches, in imirztion of Mr. Burke, 
are pregnant; but, considered in re- 
the occasion ov which it 
was delivered, it isa most astonishing 


ference to 


effort of vigorous and polished intel- 
ect. 
In the month of May, 1783, Mr. 


Erskine received the honour of a silk 
gown: His Majesty’s Letters of Pre- 
wy being conferred upon bim, as 






























has been said, on the suggestion of the The accused | sii ' 7 


venerable Lord Maustield. Elis profess Pa e ous , i 
sional labours were now cousideral.d, [le undertook t t i s se 
augmented, aud he succe edto that) wu im ¢ bast ' | ead ; 
place which had been so long « - Tuite nsibble totl ? 
pred by Mr Donning, alterwards na ¢ t wd exert i I u Woes 
Lord Ashburton. omitted that « ildl ¢ te thearao 

It would be juny ssible, within tl nocence,-— nothing over ‘ that 
space allotted to this article, to give could tend to weaken the tl 
an account of the causes pleaded by case statedagainst them by the Crown 
Mr. kirskine ; his exertions being, tor Lawvers. 
the most part, absorbed in the trans (ne Ir. lirskine’s latest ‘ . 
rctions of daily occurrences Which t ie el w ou tl \ st 
discussed in our Courts of Justice of the publisher ¢ l’ ft 

Mr. Ierskine was elected ove of the qi 
Members for Portsmouth in th ear Su equel y tot } " ' t 
1783; an honour which he probably cl ge in the polit 1} hie 
derived from the reputation he had nverted the elog t \ 
acquired at the Court Martial which i Judve, and a i ' 
sat there on the trial of \dion ‘ ifter thre 
Keppel. lis political character may tof this m 
be extracted from his speeches i Member the | \ ( 
Courts of Justice, as well as from 1 baron l 
uniform conduct tu Pat ments, bu Lord .irski t', it rm 
from no transaction in tus | 1 | ( uw . ¥ t 
derive a more permanent reputat Gireat Seal | i | 
than in his noble struggles ele (; t Du 


ofthe I'r by Jury. ba lis cel i Vl ! t 
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" P : } , ladet rs 
™ ‘ who first thought country. hey made several delours, 
writing with accuracy 1 tl ' ’ vhben thes rrived, took an 

' ot leserted pat It 
ment lt ft f re owt i ' ( ’ 
; vas to <¢ t | t \ ' ' ' ‘ ed 
nin Italy was very differ t. It ! " jomM € o- 
1 f t tl ‘ rm t l tin pursuit, were 
lon inherent tn the rn | tha » discovering them 
‘ I md of th ( , ving nw vain searched the 
wer then ishiior | i in Italy, they arrived 
Stra . Itw prove ian eve when there 
that he wast master of the wastobea g tf e, accom- 
ts of | Lun s. [le went to | i | music, in the church of St 
suelorvat \ we, then thet t lof Laterar Motering with the 
t capital of Italy, and t eit I, they saw Stradella Delight 
{ van S t pole t hay r at leneth found their vie. 
ive lantry ts cece t . t the very moment at which 
‘ \ wit 5 t st despaired of mecting with 
t | } . r esolved to Jose no time, 
t ute the commission for 
true { | | | were hired, whenever the 
, ry ‘ ' 
i ive the churel 
t t i vi ry | Pra ver the 
a j , ht scertain if Elorten 
' \ t t ong the spectators 
| | this search, 
. ’ } t . ther pieces executed by 
{ . performers, Stradella at 
' ea w amen 
| -. They stopped 
! ves, they listened to 
t t\ i ue tones: assassins as they 
“ i \ ~ % y had scarcely he wd ita 
ts before they felt touched, 
‘ | vas the wl e world but 
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without delay, in order that they 
might make the jealous Venetian be- 
lieve that they arrived too late. 
Stradella and his fair friend, com- 
prehending all the importance of this 
advice, freighted a vessel, and em- 
barked the same night on the Tiber, 
for the purpose of going by sea to 
Spezzia, and reaching Turin by cross 
roads, The noble Venetian, on his 
part, having received the report of his 
éuli, became more furious than ever; 
and determined to take into his own 
hands the execution of his revenge, 
tle began by going to Rome to Hor 
tensia’s father, and making the old 
man believe that lis disgrace could be 
washed away only by the blood of his 
daughter and that of her ravisher. In 
the republics of the middle age there 
existed in Italiau hearis that spirit of 
vengeance so forgotien in the present. 
It was the honour of those ferocious 
times; the sole supplement of the 
laws,the sole defence of personal safety, 
ina country in which a duel would 
have appeared ridiculous, ‘The noble 
Venetian and the old man instituted a 
search throughont all the cities of 
Tialy. When at length they heard 
from Turin that Stradella was there, 
the old Roman, the father of Hortensia, 
took with him two bravos, celebrated 
for their address, provide ds himself 
with letters of recommendation to the 
M quis de \ llars, who was then the 
Ambassador from France at the Court 
of Turin, and set off for Piedmont 
Stradella, on hits part, taught by 
Rome,had taken steps 


his adveutare at 
it Turin to procure protection, [lis 
talents obtained for him that of the 
Duchess of Savoy, then Regent of the 
State. This Princess undertook to 
shield the two lovers from the fury of 
their enemy She placed Horteusia 
ina convent, and gave Stradella the 
title ot her first singer, as wellasan 
partwent ino ber palace. Ll hese 
precautions appeared sufficient, aud 
the lovers enjoyed for several months 
perfect tranquillity, They beyan to 
faucy that alter tue adventure at Rome 








~The Beechen Wood. 


the noble Venetian had become weary 
of pursuing them; when one evening, 
Stradella, while taking the air on the 
ramparts at Turin, was attacked by 
three men,who left him for dead, stab- 
bed in the breast. They were, the 
old father of Hlortensia and his two 
assassins, who, as soou as they had 
committed the crime,sought an asylum 
in the palace of the French Ampbassa- 
dor. M. deVillars, not wishing either 
to protect them after a murder which 
made a great notse at Turin, or to de- 
liver thei to justice after they had 
made an asylum of lis palace, deter. 
mined on favouring their escape. 
llowever, contrary to all appear- 
ances, Stradella was cured of his 
wound, which, however, spoiled his 
singing ; and the Venetian saw his 
projects fail a second time, but with 
oul abandoning the desire of ven- 


veance. Alone,and rendered prade ot 


£ 
by lis want of success, he assumed an 
obscure name, and went to reside at 
‘Turin, content, tor the time, to watch 
the motions of Flortensiaand herlover. 

Such was the ferocity of those days, 
and such the notions of honour, that if 
the noble Venetian had abandoned 
lis vengeance, he would have been 
despised 

A sear passed in thismanner. The 
Duchess of > vey, more and more in 
terested in ihe fate of the two lovers, 
Was picased lo render their union le 
gitimate, ard to consecrate it by mar 
rive After the ceremony,tlortensia, 
wesrned with her residence im the 
convent, wished to see the river of 
Crenoa “tradella conducted her thi- 
ther; and the morning after ther ar 
rival at Gaenoa, they were found poig- 


narded in their bed, 





THE BEECHEN WooD A SONG. 
How irk and dismal, my Je v dea 
Were the road of life to me without 
thee ' 


Wherever.| wander, far or near, 
My heart is fill’d with the ughts about 


thee, 
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When the western sky is crimson- 


hued, 
And the twilight star shines o’et 

the e, 
Come down, love, to the beechen 

wood, 


And I'll Be waiting for thee 


The lark he rises up with the 


And 


sub, 


sears, and soars, till heaven ts 
ringing 


But better] love the bla 
From the twilight coppice softly sing 


kbird dun, 
ng 


When the western sky, &« 





Long is the lonesome night to me ; 
Of the day-light I often weary 
But, oh! when the sun sinks o’er the 
sea, 
My! mb s tilll meet my deary 
When the western sky, &c. 
Oh, what wer tl wealth of eartl 
Ob, what were all its honours splen 
did 
The pr muidest lot, or the loftiest birth, 


If not with love ike mine attended ! 


When the western sky, dc. 


such far from me shine grandeur’s 


ray, 
1 ] 


Content, l envy none I see, love 


And though toil be mune the live long 
day, 
I've the ever x hope of meeting thee, 
i ve 
When the western sky is crimson 
hued, 
And the twilight star shines o'er 
ee, 
Come wn, love, to the beechen 
Ww ', 
And Lilbe waiting tor thee 


ASTRONOMICAI 
JANUARY, 


rue PRINCIPAT 
RRENCES IN 
1824." 


occ 


SoLtarnPuenoweNna.— The Sun will 
be eclipsed in the 
' 
Ist of this month; but the echpse will 


morning of the 


* It is ou ntention m futere to give 
the prin pal Astrouomic ul Occurrence 
for every mth in the mumibe mnt 

it 
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be invisible in this country, as the 
conjunction takes place at 7 m. after 8, 
In longitude . Os. 9° 564 
Moon’s latitude 0 0 4718S. 
The same luminary will be again 
eclipsed in the night of the 26th of 
this month; but the eclipse will, of 
invisible here. The cir- 
cumstances are as follow, viz. 


course be 


Lith. 39m 
11' 30" 
24 0 N. 


Cor junction at 
ln longitude 3s. 5° 
Moow's latitude 
The Sun will be centrally eclipsed 
on the meridian at L1h. 37m. 30s. 
In longitude 1740 22'15'' W 
And latRude 47 430 N, 


Luvar Puenomena. — Phases of 
the Moon. 

New moon, Ist day, at 7m, afier 8 
in the morning 

First Quarter, 9th, 36 iz 
at noon 

Full Moon . 16th, . . 50 . . 8 
im the morning 

Last Quarter, 23d, . . 46 I 
mn the morung 

New Moon, 3st, - 4 . .- @ 


im the morning 


On the morning of the 16th of this 
month the Moon will be eclipsed, and 
the eclipse will be partly visible at 
Greenwich, and consequently in other 
parts of the country. The circum- 
stances under which it takes place are 
is follow, viz. :— 


h.m.s 
Beginning of the eclipse 7 18 15 
Moon sets eclipsed 756 O 
Middle . ; - §& 43 45 
Lcliptic opposition 8S 49 45 


Lud of the eclipse - - MW 9 IS 
Digits eclipsed 9° 22' 45 

on the Moon's northern limbs 
irom the southern side of 


the Earth's shadow 


PurNoMENA PLANETARUM.—— 
Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites.—To 
afford the young astronomer oppor- 
tunities of observing the phenomena, 
we shall select such of the first and 
second satellites of this planet as have 
their eclipses visible at Greenwich 
thismonth. ‘These are the following, 


‘ 
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lisanpouted 


ees ep pursesene * ‘ rea, 
the wery and proud * Ave, old 
fox, u tiered I, “the deve flown: 
thou hast lost thy prey; al doaf thou 
nquirestafier her from me, | willset 
thee 1 wrong scent.” | could have 
turned dog, to have torn the reptile 
I, however, had the satistaction ofsee- 
or | walk for an hour in vatnu,and 
then retire m th greatest px ssible 
VOX flow | laughed! when I 
\ hus duped “(One victim 
s ed, thougit [; and | have 
ey sou, from subsequent witelli. 
th k thal timocence cscap- 
i < that occasion 
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might have broken into the house. 
On partly opening lis door all was 
dark and sileat; but ina few minutes 
afterwards, young Buckridge asceud- 
ed from the kitchen with a lamp a- 
light in his hand, which he had 
brought from thence. The usher’s 
fears bow gave way to curiosity, and 
he determined to watch the move- 
ments of the boy, who was evidently 
enjoying a profound steep. Buck- 
ridge passed on with a rapid though 
cautious step to the door of the scliool- 
room, which he unlocked, and pro- 
ceeding directly to the place that he 
generally occupied, opened a desk in 
which his books were deposited, took 
them out, and arranged them in due 
order before him, and instantly fell to 
stucty. The astonished usher, imagin- 
ing that tt might have been a trick of 
the boy's, shook and pinched him re 

peatedly, but to no purpose ; he 
seemed insensible to every thing, save 
only the pursurt of learmug, and after 
having successively perused the dif- 
ferent lessons marked for his business 
on the followimg morning, he arose 
from the seat, and repeated them at 
the Prin ipal's desk, asif he had been 
there for examination, inthe most per- 
fect and satisfactory manner hie 
usher having faithfully reported this 
singular discovery, Mr. D resolved to 
watch the tollowmy oiyht, and be 
enabled to question the lad; he ie 

cordingly did so, and about the same 
hour as on the preceding night,young 
Buckridge arose from lis bed, aud 
went through the same ceremony, 
with the addition of writing his Lug 

lish exercises, which were wot ticlud 

ed wm the busimess of the former day. 
Having completed this important at. 
fair, he proceeded is before to Mr. 
Dunne's desk, where that ventleman 
now really stood, together with the 
usher; and here he repeated in regu- 
lar succession lis various less mis, tt 

phed to many questions put to him 
by Mr. D., and finally, having del 

vered in his exercises flor examination, 


returned to the kitchen with the 











lamp, which he carefully extinguish. 
ed, and went back to bed. Being 
closely questioned in the morning, as 
to how he had become so perfect 
in his school business, he could not 
assigi any reasots whatever for his 
being so, and declares that it has sur- 
prised himself, 
that the sleep is by no means counter. 
feit; the lad stillknows nothing ofin 
but almost invariably quits bis bed at 


One thing ts certain 


the same hour, and goes through his 
school business with the same unin- 
termitting singularity. 


Religion.- Religion is the one ar- 
ticle in the great business of tile ; for, 
alihough there is a time for every 
thing, yon are not to exclude religion 
from is pre eminence You are notto 
coufine it, but rather to diffuse it as 
a colourmy through all the substance 
of life. It us true, that household oc. 
cupalions, must be allended to; it ts 
true, business, with its manifold re. 


quirements must be attended to; it is 


true, that health must wot be neglected; 
tous true, that calls upou us for our 
daily bread are ever multiplying, and 
thus the life of man ts frittered and 
broken down. But religion demands 
not the torgetiulucss of our worldly 
duties; and thouy it requires the 
whole man, yet an todivedual may 


ply bis busy peu through the hours 
vt labour, prosecute his daily emptoy- 
ment, relax his fechouys amu tae en 
jovments of the domestic circle, in- 
dulve io the prattle of mitaney, mdin 


all the gareties of au innocent heart; 


go from one to another in the offices 


of friendship, yet carry religion wath 
them mtoall and no more resigu its 
complexion than that of his face 
Whatever be his engagements, there 
will cligt him something of lis pres 
va g temperament, be it sanguine, 
plate rinatic, or melancholy ; se, rel 

gion should still adhere to him ww all 
his actioussince it deumanuds that,whe- 
ther we eat or drink, or whatsoever 
we do, we should a ili to tine glory 


of Gop Dy. Chaline 
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